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WHERE DOES LEGISLATION ORIGINATE? 


By HARVEY WALKER 
Ohio State University 


Reprinted by courtesy of the National Municipal Review. 


A study of the place of ortgin of measures 
introduced tnto the Ohio Senate at the last 


session. 


It isa commonplace of state govern- 
ment that much legislation has its origin 
outside of the legislature. Thinking 
that it might be of interest to students 
of politieal science to know just what 
were the sources of legislation in a given 
legislative session, the author of this 
article interviewed the members of the 
senate of the recent Ohio General As- 
sembly, asking each senator to tell the 
origin of the legislation he had intro- 
dueed. The purpose for which the in- 
formation was desired was explained 
and none of the senators appeared re- 
luetant to talk. This article presents 
the data thus secured. 

Masoriry oF Bints ORIGINATE OUTSIDE 

The senate in the 88th General As- 
sembly of Ohio consisted of thirty-one 
members. In forty-eight legislative 
days, 267 bills were introduced and 
seventy-three became law. The senate 
passed 140 senate bills, but only eighty- 
three of these were passed by the house, 
and ten were vetoed by the governor. 

In the past session, seventy, or 26 
per cent, of the bills introdueed can be 
said to have had their origin within the 
legislative assembly, while 197, or 74 
per cent, originated outside. The num- 
her of bills originating within the senate 
was abnormally high, on aeeount of the 
fact that thirty bills were introduced 
for the joint legislative committee on 
economy, an interim group which had 
been conducting a study of the state’s 


administrative machinery. Eliminating 
this group of bills, both from the group 
having legislative origin and from the 
total, those originating within the sen- 
ate would form only 16 per cent of the 
total number of bills introduced, which 
is probably more nearly the normal 
figure. 


Of the bills having a legislative or- 
igin, members of the senate claimed 
thirty-two as their brain children. Of 
the remaining eight, four were sponsor- 
ed by the joint committee on prisons of 
the 86th General Assembly, one by an 
interim committee on election laws, and 
three by a joint committee on taxation 
and economy of the 86th General As- 
sembly. Of the thirty-two personal bills, 
twelve were passed by the senate. Of 
these only five were passed by the house 
and two of these were vetoed. Seven 
of the proposals of the joint committee 
on economy were passed by the senate. 
All of these but one died in the house, 
and this one was vetoed. All of the bills 
introduced by the joint committee on 
prisons were passed by the senate, but 
only one was passed by the house and 
hecame a law. The single bill sponsored 
by the committee on elections was pass- 
ed and signed by the governor, largely 
heeause it was one of the administra- 
tion’s measures. Only one of the taxation 
committee’s proposals was passed, and 
this hecame law. The senate’s activities 
in connection with the proposals origi- 
nating in the senate can be summarized 
as follows: Passed by the senate, twenty- 
five, or 36 per cent; lost in house, six- 
teen; vetoed by governor, three; net 
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number of new laws, six, or 8 per cent 
of the seventy bills introduced. 

A second important source of legis- 
lation is the administrative offices, state 
and local. In the recent session, forty- 
two bills can be traced to state ad- 
ministrative offices, twenty-one to 
city offices, and fifteen to county 
offices,—a total of seventy-eight, or 29 
per cent of the 267 bills introduced. 
Among the state offices the governor 
contributed directly only three bills; the 
other elective state officers, seven; the 
department of public welfare, seven; the 
tax commission, five; the department of 
education, five; and the public utilities 
commission, two; the remainder coming 
from widely scattered agencies of diver- 
gent types. Of the city bills, five came 
from Cleveland, three from Dayton, two 
from Cincinnati and the remainder 
from other municipalities. Only Cuya- 
hoga County contributed more than one 
bill to those having their origin in coun- 
ty offices, there being two from that 
source. 

Of the bills originating in state 
offices, the senate passed twenty-nine, 
or 69 per cent. Of these the house pass- 
ed twenty-one, and three of these felt 
the veto axe. The net product, there- 
fore was eighteen, or 48 per cent of the 
number introduced. Of the city and 
county bills, twenty-six, or 72 per cent, 
were passed by the senate, and twenty- 
one survived the scrutiny of the house. 
Only one was vetoed, leaving twenty, or 
58 per cent of the number introduced, 
to become law. Combining the state, 
city and county bills, there were seven- 
ty-eight, of which fifty-five were passed 
by the senate and thirty-eight became 
law, a percentage of success for this 
type of bill of 49. 

Legislation originating from official 
sources comprised 148 bills, as has been 
outlined above. The remainder must be 
traced to unofficial and private individ- 
uals and agencies. The 119 bills not 
accounted for up to this point were 
found to have originated with individ- 
ual constituents in twenty cases, and 
with citizen organizations in ninety-nine 


cases. Only five of the twenty bills in- 
troduced at the behest of individuals 
were passed by the senate. Of these the 
house passed three, and one of them 
was vetoed, leaving a percentage of final 
success of 10. 

PRIVATE ORGANIZATION MEASURES 

The ninety-nine bills prepared by 
and introduced for unofficial citizen 
agencies form an interesting field for re- 
search. In all, sixty-four organizations 
were involved. . Of. these several were 
of a semi-official character, such as the 
Ohio State Bar Association, which spon- 
sored six bills; the Hamilton County 
Bar Association, one bill; the Cuyahoga 
County Bar Association, three bills; the 
Summit County Bar Association, five 
bills; the Richland County Bar Assoeia- 
tion, one bill; the Lawyers’ Club of 
Hamilton County, two bills; the State 
Association of Township Trustees, one 
bill; the County Officers’ Association, 
one bill; and the City Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation, one bill. Others submitted bills 
to promote the advancement of certain 
professions or lines of business, such as 
title guarantors, undertakers and em- 
balmers, Christian Science practition- 
ers, bus owners, furnace manufacturers, 
cemetery operators, building and loan 
associations, mausoleum operators, en- 
gineers and = surveyors, contractors, 
architects, cosmetologists, shorthand 
reporters, motion picture exhibitors, a 
medical society, apartment house own- 
ers, teachers, bankers, and filling station 
operators. 

The railroad lobby sponsored. six 
bills; the Hamilton County Republiean 
Organization, one: the State Automobile 
Association, one; the Citizens’ League 
of Cleveland, four; the Cleveland Cham- 
her of Commerce, one: the Youngstown 
Chamber of Commerce, one; the Ohio 
Conservation Council, one; the Better 
Business Bureau of Cleveland, one; the 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce, four; the 
Cleveland Consumers’ League, one: the 
American Legion, one; the State Police 
and Firemen’s Association, four: the 
State Conference on, City Planning, 
one; the Imperial Council of the Mystic 
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Shrine, one; the Ohio Federation of 
Labor, four; the Dayton Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research, one; the Ohio Good 
Roads Federations, one; the Farm Bu- 
reau and Grange, three; the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, two; the 
Humane Society of Ohio, one; the 
League of Women Voters, one. Some 
of the bills which have been classified 
here may belong to the group prepared 
by individuals. These are the ones in- 
troduced for the Morris Plan Bank of 


Cleveland, the Cincinnati Southern 
Railway, the American Insurance 
Union, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


Western Reserve University, the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., and 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co. ‘Two 
hills were introduced at the suggestion 
of national organizations—the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and the National 
. Deaf-Mutes’ Association. 

Of the ninety-nine bills which origi- 
nated with these citizen organizations, 
the senate passed fifty-five. Of these 
the house passed only twenty-nine, two 
of which were vetoed by the governor. 
These organizations were, therefore, 
able to secure the enactment of 27 per 
cent of their bills. If all the 119 bills 
which originated from unofficial sources 
are grouped, this percentage is reduced 
to 24. This compares rather favorably 
with the percentage of success of bills 
originating with official sources, name- 
ly 30 per cent. The suecess of this pri- 
vately framed legislation is much great- 
er than that framed and introduced by 
the members of the assembly themselves 
—which it will be recalled was 8 per cent. 


CITIZENS’ ORGANIZATIONS IMPORTANT 
SPONSORS OF LEGISLATION 

The facts which have been set forth 
suggest that citizens’ organizations are 
hecoming an important influence in the 
framing of the state legislation. Just as 
political parties arose to supply a need 
for nominating machinery, so these un- 
_ Official organizations are springing up 
to supply the machinery for making the 
will of the people effective. It may well 


he that they will have to be regulated 


(Continued on Page 12 


THE ROSTER GROWS 


The following law-makers have be- 
come Active Members of the American 
Legislators’ Association during the past 
month: 
ARIZONA 

Jerome. 

ARKANSAS 

Little Rock. Ton. Lee Cazort, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. 


Hon. Frost L. Benham. 


CALIFORNIA 
Livingston. Hon. Elbert G. Adams. 
IDAHO 
Pocatello. Senator Walter Newcomb 
ILLINOIS 


Hubbard Woods. Hon. Anna Wil- 
marth Ickes. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore. 


MINNESOTA 


Hon. Alfred E. Sharp. 


Luverne. Hon. John Connell. 
Detroit Lakes. Hon. Harriet Hil- 
dreth Weeks. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City. Senator Manvel H. 


Davis. 
St. Louis. 
St. Louis. 


Hon. Claude B. Ricketts. 
Hon. Everett R. Meyer. 


MONTANA 
Glasgow. Hon. Elmer Johnson. 
Missoula. Hon. Asa Willard. 

NEBRASKA 
McCook. Senator P. W. Seott. 

NEVADA 
Las Vegas. Hon. Thomas Fanatia. 
Wadsworth. Hon. W. J. Neeley. 


NEW MEXICO 
Ft. Sumner. 
Lordsburg. 

NEW YORK 
Ithaca. 
New York City. 

Moffat. 
New York City. Hon. FE. M. Collier. 
Old Forge. Hon. William J. Thistle- 
thwaite. 

OHIO 
Cincinnati, 
Cineinnati. 

more. 
Lebanon. Hon. Arthur Hamilton. 
MecConnelsville. Hon. Kenneth W. 
Rav. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Hon. Blanche 8S. Trigg. 
Hon. John T. Muir. 


Hon. James R. Robinson. 
Hon. Abbot Low 


Hon. James G, Manley. 
Hon. Joseph C, Dins- 








SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF MOTOR VEHICLE 
TAXATION 


By James W. Martin 


Bureau of Business Research, University of Kentuclhy 


(Published through the courtesy of The National Tax Association.) 


The whole field of motor vehicle tax- 
ation may be conceived as involving two 
distinct aspects, (a) special taxation for 
highways, and (b) general taxation for 
miscellaneous governmental purposes. 
In the United States, in many instances, 
these two aspects are only vaguely, or 
not at all, distinguished in practice; but 
there does seem to be a tendency in re- 
cent legislation to draw the line between 
them. 

SpeEcIAL HiGHway ‘TAXATION 

The application of the first, the spe- 
cial taxation of motor vehicles for high- 
way purposes, should be regarded as a 
sort of rental required by the state for 
the highway which it provides the motor 
transportation industry. It is as though 
the state owned a railroad right-of-way 
and road-bed and rented this property 
to privately-owned railroad companies, 
apportioning the charge on the basis of 
the use of the facilities, or the potential 
use, or both actual and _ potential 
use. The state in this country actually 
provides the motor-vehicle operator 
with a highway, an essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of his automobiles or 
trucks, and collects remuneration for 
the service in the form of special taxes. 

Generally speaking, the particular 
taxes used for this purpose in the 
United States are two: (a) the motor 
vehicle registration license, which has 
developed over a period of nearly 30 
years, and (b) the motor fuels tax, 
which has been employed here for 
slightly more than 10 years. The for- 
mer is usually designed to take account 
of possible road use. That is, it is based 
on the notion that the motor operator 
should pay for the destructiveness to 
the highway which his vehicle will prob- 
ably occasion. Particularly in recent 
years, it has come to be important also 
because of the fact that it imposes a 


charge against the motor owner who 
uses the vehicle only occasionally but at 
the same time that many others are 
doing so. This special charge would 
not be adequately met if imposed on 
actual highway use, owing to the fact 
that road service is more expensive at 
‘*peak-load”’ periods. The second type 
of impost, the gas tax, is peculiarly 
adapted to levying a charge in propor- 
tion to the amount a vehicle uses the 
roads. Fuel consumption by the motor 
vehicle is small when the road is little 
used and greater when it is generously 
used. 
GASOLINE ‘TAX 


In general, the gas tax, more effee- 
tively than any other one means, meters 
highway service to the motor-vehicle op- 
erator. The most important measures 
of highway consumption are: (a) 
amount a vehicle is run, (b) speed at 
which the automobile is operated, (¢) 
weight of the car, and (d) character of 
tire equipment. The gas tax takes some 
account of all of these factors, and hence 
should and does occupy a pre-eminent 
place in special highway taxation in this 
country. 

However, it is important to point out 
that the gas tax takes inadequate ae- 
count of some of the factors of road de- 
structiveness enumerated above. The 
fuels tax reflects the speed at which a 
‘ar is operated only to the extent that 
it is driven faster than it was designed 
to run, while in general any increase in 
speed is likely to result in increased 
wear and tear on the roads, at least on 
certain types of roads. For instance, 
the typical automobile passenger car 
does not consume more fuel per mile 
when running at a speed of 35 miles 
an hour than when running at 20 miles 
per hour, although, particularly on low- 
class-roads, the wear on the highway is 
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considerably greater at the former than 
at the latter rate of speed. Failure to 
take account of differences in various 
weights of vehicles is more of a short- 
coming than the failure to reflect in 
taxes the increased wear and tear on 
roads occasioned by inereased rates of 
speed. The six-ton truck may be 
many times as destructive to the high- 
way as a three-ton truck, and yet fuel 
consumption differs by only 25 or 50 
per cent. That means obviously that 
weight, though a condition of gas con- 
sumption, is not at all adequately re- 
flected in the amount of fuel consumed. 
Most important of all is the failure of 
the fuels tax to take due account of dif- 
ferences in tire equipment. The three- 
ton truck, for example, may effect little 
wear and tear on certain types of high- 
ways if equipped with pneumatic tires, 
while it is extraordinarily disastrous to 
the same road if fitted with solid rubber 
‘tires. Indeed the average destructive- 
ness seems to be multiplied by about 
three if a vehicle is equipped with solid 
rather than pneumatic tires. 
REGISTRATION LICENSE 

As a result of these shortcomings in 
the gas tax as a sole criterion of road 
use it appears to be necessary to employ 
a form of taxation which can give due 
consideration to these omitted, or part- 
ly omitted, factors involved in metering 
road service. The solution which is 
suggested and which, to a certain extent, 
the several states have applied is found 
in the use of registration taxes. If such 
a tax he wisely employed, it appears pos- 
sible to offset the weakness of the gas 
tax in each of the principal respects 
mentioned except in the matter of speed. 
That means clearly that the most im- 
portant elements of road use inade- 
quately measured by the fuels tax ean 
be reached by means of the license. 
(Thus far our knowledge of the rela- 
tion of speed to road wear is probably 
inadequate to justify the employment 
of speed as a primary consideration 
even if an objective vehicle factor re- 
flecting it were available.) 

If the consideration of differences 





in weight is to be accounted for by 


means of a registration license, it will 
be necessary for the charge on large ve- 
hicles to be greater than that on smaller 
cars by more than the amount of the 
increased destructiveness. ‘The reason 
for this is clearly shown in the following 
example. In a given state, let it be as- 
sumed that a four-ton truck (gross- 
weight) will use 700 gallons of gasoline 
on the average and that the tax is levied 


at the rate of three cents a gallon. Sup- 


pose, too, that in the particular state it 
is estimated that a truck with a gross 
weight of eight tons, having an average 
gasoline consumption of 1,050 gallons, 
dU per cent higher, will be about two and 
two-fifths as destructive on the average 
roads as the smaller truck. If the regis- 
tration tax is $22 on the light truck and 
two and two-fifths as much on the heavy 
one, the total tax—gasoline plus regis- 
tration—will be $43 on the former and 
$84.30 on the latter. But that means 
that the tax on the heavy car is.less than 
twice as great as that on the light one— 
not two and two-fifths as much. If it 
is to be two and two-fifths as much, the 
license charge must be inereased to 
$71.70, roughly $72. In general the gas- 
oline tax increases less rapidly, as the 
size of the vehicle becomes greater, than 


<loes relative wear and tear on the high- 


ways. And so, if the distribution of the 
total burden on the motorists is to ap- 
proximate relative destructiveness of 
their vehicles on the highways, the reg- 
istration tax must be more steeply grad- 
uated in order to equalize the increased 
wear and tear on highways as the size 
of the vehicle increases.’ 

The same principle applies in deal- 
ing with the question of differences in 
tire equipment as illustrated in the fol- 
lowing example. The light truck re- 
ferred to in the previous paragraph may 
be equipped with pneumatic or with 
solid tires. If, using pneumatic tires, 
the tax is $22 as suggested above, a reg- 
istration charge three times as heavy on 
the same vehicle when fitted with solid 





1Bulletin of the National Tax Association, April 
1927, Vol. JII, No. 7, p. 202. 
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tires would result in a total tax burden 
—gasoline plus license—in the one case 
of $43, and in the other of $89.10, even 
if a 10 per cent allowance for greater 
fuel consumption be made. But the 
latter is only a fraction more than twice 
the former, though the destructiveness 
is three times as great. In order to 
make the total charge three times as 
great on a vehicle using solid tires, the 
registration license should be five times 
as great if, on one of the same size 
equipped with pneumatic tires, the reg- 
istration tax is about equal to the aver- 
age gasoline tax. 

The conclusion then is fairly obvious 
that proper employment of the registra- 
tion involves (a) steeply graduated 
rates in proportion to the weight of the 
vehicle and load combined, and (b) a 
rate five or more times as high on ve- 
hicles equipped with solid tires as com- 
pared with those equipped with pneu- 
matic tires.’ It involves also taking 
account of the fact that the destructive- 
ness of the small vehicle using pneu- 
matic tires when operated on high-grade 
pavements is almost nil. Consequently 
the only charge necessary in addition to 
the gas tax in a state with a preponder- 
ance of high-grade pavement, which 
presumption means relatively small 
need for highway revenue, is a relatively 
small fee merely sufficient’ to cover the 
cost of administration and road policing 
plus some remuneration for especially 
expensive ‘‘peakload’’ use. This fact 
obviously makes it possible to secure the 
graduation suggested above without 
reaching unduly high rate levels. 


The argument thus far has suggest- 
ed, and it ought explicitly to be said, 
that there appears to be no justification 
for discrimination in the registration 
tax on account of the purpose for which 
a vehicle is used, but only on the bases 
of gross weight (of vehicle and capacity 


2If the gasoline tax continues to increase in rela- 
tive fiscal importance, the factor must tend 
to become greater than five. 


3Since fuels taxes levied according to road use will 
pay the remainder of the total cost without 
unduly high rates. 


load) and tire equipment. If it is true 
that a property-carrying car is used 
more continuously than a passenger 
vehicle, it is also true that it uses more 
fuel and is consequently more heavily 
taxed under the gasoline tax. Even if 
that be slightly inadequate, it is better 
to ignore a slight deficiency rather than 
allow weight and tire equipment to be 
overlooked or administration unneces- 
sarily complicated by too many details. 


LEVEL or Rates 


It is suggested that the revenues de- 
rived from the two forms of the tax, 
especially designed for metering the 
highway to the road users, should ulti- 
mately be adequate to pay the cost to 
the state of providing the automobile 
roads and streets in so far as they are 
not provided by imposts on those re- 
ceiving indirect benefits. I'or example, 
it is often more convenient for cities 
and suburban communitics to collect 
revenues by means of special assess- 
ments from indirect beneficiaries of the 
highways, that is, from nearby prop- 


erty owners, than to raise money 
by means of added taxes imposed 
directly on highway users. This idea 
of meeting all the road cost (less 


that borne hy others benetited ) hy Spe- 
clal motor taxes can be attained at the 
present time only in certain states and 
should not be realized at the expense of 
too great a sacrifice by motorists. (But 
perhaps it is not possible in objective 
terms to define what constitutes ‘too 
great a sacrifice by motorists.”*?) It 
should be said that, contrary to the view 
expressed by one recent writer,’ the 
ideal is not now being reached by the 
country as a whole unless the entire 
question of city-street cost, amounting 
in 1927 to more than half a billion dol- 
lars, be completely ignored. (It must 
be admitted, of course, that some small 
part of this total cost resulted from 
other causes than demands for motor 
transportation facilities. ) 


4C. H. 
Subsidy,” 


“The Question of Motor Vehicle 


October, 1929 


Sandage, 
Bulletin, 
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[f the combination of taxes and level 
of rates suggested above be made effec- 
tive, the problem of competition with 
other types of transportation agencies 
which provide their own facilities will 
solve itself by tending toward the de- 
velopment of the agency best fitted to 
render each particular class of service. 
GENERAL TAXATION OF Motor VEHICLES 

The other type of motor taxation Is 
general in character and should not be 
regarded as special motor vehicle taxa- 
tion except sometimes as a matter of 
form. Two fundamental classes of 
such taxation should be distinguished. 

In the first plaec, consistent with the 
principle implicity suggested above, if a 
property tax is levied on tangible per- 
sonal property of other classes, it should 
likewise by imposed on motor vehicles 
since ownership of such cars represents 
tax-paving ability in mueh the same 
sense as ownership of other classes of 
tangible personalty.’ Likewise it should 
he said that if an income tax is imposed 
on income from the employment of tan- 
gible personal property, in general it 
should also apply to the income derived 
from the operation of motor vehicles. 

Coneerning the second type of gen- 
eral taxation, there is much less agree- 
ment and considerably more difficulty. 
The difficulty arises in large part from 
the fact that in legislation, and to a con- 
siderable extent in general discussions, 
the business taxes imposed on those who 
operate motor vehicles for profit have 
heen regarded as special motor vehicle 
taxes. It seems more logical to think 
of them as business taxes very much 
like those imposed on railroads, inter- 
urban electrie railways, street-car svs 
tems and other transportation agencies. 
Generally speaking, in the imposition 
of such franchise taxes on motor trans- 
portation, whether in the form of gross 
receipts tax, passenger-mile tax, ton- 
mile tax, or otherwise, an effort should 
he made to make the rates such as to 1m- 
pose burdens as nearly as possible equiv- 
‘No attempt is made to develop the best method 

of collecting such a property tax, especially 


as to whether or not it should be collected as 
a part of the registration license 


alent to the franchise taxes to which 
other transportation agencies are sub- 
jected, regardless of whether or not the 
forms of taxation are the same. 

The form of franchise tax whien 
meets most general approval from 
critics appears to be that based on gross 
receipts, though in legislation other 
methods have been more generously 
used. Perhaps the method which has 
heen most often employed is simply a 
modification of the registration license 
to secure additional contributions from 
the operators of motor vehicles for hire. 
Other plans, slightly less crude, now 
used in a number of states involve ve- 
hicle miles or ton or passenger miles 
which are scheduled to be run. The use 
of gross receipts as a basis for taxation, 
however, is increasing. Its superiority 
is generally regarded as resting on (a) 
the fact that it provides a measure of 
husiness done and (b) it is a method 
already employed in taxing franchises 
of other transportation agencies in a 
number of states. 

There appears no good reason for 
any discrimination in this matter be- 
tween the businesses operating as com- 
mon carriers and those operating as 
contract carriers, unless the former 
enjoy special privileges conferred by 
the state and not shared by the latter. 
In certain eases such special privileges 
are undoubtedly available to the publie 


utility but not to the contract carrier. 


They may include protection from un- 
fair competition as well as certain high- 
way privileges, such as right to park on 
the pavement, special reserved spaces, 
et cetera, which are not ordinarily 
available to contract carriers. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing, then, it may he said 
that there is a tendeney, which ought to 
meet approval, to impose special gas 
and registration taxes on motor opera- 
tion sufficiently high to pay street and 
rural road costs that would not have 
been incurred in the absence of the 
motor vehicle and that are not more 
conveniently collected from indirect 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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SCHOOL FINANCE LEGISLATION IN 1929 


By WitLtAM G. CARR 


Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education Association 


The Research Division of the Nattonal 
Education Association has recently pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled “‘State School 
Legislation, 1929"', copies of whitch may 
be secured upon request by addressing the 
Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington. D. C. Some of 
the interesting information contained in 
this pamphlet ts tncorporated tn the fol- 
lowing article, which ts published through 
the courtesy of the Assoctation 

The efficiency of a state school syvs- 
tem depends largely upon the legislation 
enacted regulating school finance. The 
state legislatures determine, within 
limits, the amount to be spent for edu- 
eational purposes; how, when, where, 
and by whom this money shall be col- 
lected ; for what types and levels of edu- 
eation the money may be spent; how, 
when, and where money may be bor- 
rowed for schools; what types of taxes 
shall be levied for schools, and at what 
rate; how money shall be apportioned to 
the loeal school units; how it shall be 
budgeted; how spent; how aecounted 
for. The power thus wielded by the leg- 
islatures may bring either good or had 
results to the schools. If meager funds 
are provided teachers are ill-paid and 
therefore largely untrained for their 
important work; school buildings are 
unhygienic, in poor repair, and obsoles- 
eent; equipment is meager; cheap text- 
hooks or no texthooks at all are sup- 
plied; the general edueational and eul- 
tural level of the state falls. Tf, in addi- 
tion, unjust and antiquated methods of 
distributing state school funds are in 
use, wealthy districts can support elab- 
orate educational programs with ease, 
while the poorest districts (usually 
rural) ean maintain the threadbare 
minimum requirements with difficulty. 
Or, schools at one level may have abun- 
dant resources to conduct a vigorous 
program while other educational levels 
perform their functions in poverty. On 
the other hand, we find good schools in 


those states where legislators have pro- 
vided adequate school funds and have 
apportioned the money in aecordance 
with correct principles. 

Of the forty-six legislatures meeting 
in 1929, at least forty considered school 
finance measures. The dominant issues 
were taxation for educational purposes 
and the apportionment of state school 
funds. Recent legislation pertaining to 
school finance reveals these trends: 

1. Changing of the method of ap- 
portionment of state school aid to recog- 
nize more fully the equalization prin- 
ciple. 

2. Increasing state funds available 
for school purposes. 

4. Levying various types of in 
direct taxes for educational purposes. 

The equalization principle in educa- 
tion declares that no child should be de 
nieda fair chance because he happe ns to 
reside ina poor community. According 
to this principle education is a state re- 
sponsibility and the state should appor- 
tion a sufficiently large state school 
fund in such a manner that no child will 
he deprived of a reasonable minimum 
of edneational opportunity. 

Attempts to apply this principle in 
the various states have resulted in the 
utmost diversity of apportionment 
methods. In Connectieut the amount 
from an equalizing fund paid to certain 
local schoo] units is expressed as a grad 
nated percent of the teachers’ salari 
paid in the loeal district. The pereer! 
now varies inversely with the averag 
tax Income over a period of three vears 
instead of varving with the assessed val- 
uation, as formerly. In Miehigan an 
equalization fund of two million dollars 
was ordered distributed to certain local 
units according to the way in which the 
ratio of children to taxable wealth in 
the district compares with the same 
ratio for the state. Indiana now requires 
that forty-five percent of a seven-cent 
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education tax shall be used to aid the 
poorer school districts. The method of 
apportionment is essentially unchanged 
but more money is now available as an 
equalization fund. In Utah joint legis- 
lative resolutions submit to the people 
in 1930 the question of providing a state 
school equalization fund which will yield 
approximately $750,000 a year. 


That the theory of state responsi- 
bility for education is gaining ground 
is indicated by the increases in amounts 
of state school aid in several states. For 
example, Illinois increased the state aid 
to $10,000,000 a year — an increase of 
twenty-five percent. Delaware increas- 
ed the state appropriation for current 
and building expenses by thirty and 
twenty-five percent respectively. Alaska 
appropriated $20,000 for the education 
of isolated children. Ohio set aside 
$4,000,000 for the equalization fund. 
Texas appropriated $2,100,000 for a 
similar purpose. 


While expenditure and apportion- 
ment thus received much attention from 
1929 legislatures, the matter of school 
revenue was not overlooked. One 
marked tendency was the decrease of 
restrictions on local school units in vot- 
ing school taxes. Methods were pro- 
vided for raising or removing maximum 
school tax limitations in California, 
Colorado, Delaware and Michigan. The 
outstanding movement in school finance, 
however, is the gradual supplementing 
of the general property tax by other 
methods of taxation. The income tax, the 
tobacco tax, and the gasoline sales tax 
received widespread consideration. For 
instance, a straight net income tax in 
Arkansas will contribute $750,000 for 
schools. In Arkansas also the tobaeco 
tax was improved in its administration 
so that it will now yield approximately 
$1,400,000 annually. In Montana, a 
measure for levying a cigaret tax from 
which one-half the revenue was alloeat- 
ed to the equalization fund was lost in 
the senate. A gasoline sales tax for 
educational purposes was passed in 
Georgia, Florida, and Texas. In 


ll 


Georgia a one-cent per gallon tax for 
schools will yield about $1,250,000. In 
Florida an additional tax of one cent 
per gallon was levied for educational 
purposes. One-fourth of a four-cent 
gasoline tax in Texas is allocated to the 
state available school fund. 

School legislation of 1929 shows en- 
couraging trends in the field of school 
finance. States early recognized the 
value of educational opportunities for 
all their children. Some soon felt the 
unfairness of permitting the child’s op- 
portunities to depend upon his place of 
residence. Minimum educational re- 
quirements to be fulfilled by the local 
units were established. It was then 
found that some local units met these 
requirements with comparative ease; 
others, with difficulty or not at all. 
But more recently the states have 
begun to assume responsibility for 
equalizing both the burden of school 
support and the opportunities for edu- 
eation. To this end, state legislatures 
are changing bases of apportionment, 
increasing state equalization funds, and 
levying newer types of taxes which yield 
sufficient revenue to provide all the 
children a more equal educational o 
portunity. | 





Some General Principles of Motor 


Vehicle Taxation 
(Continued from Page 9) 


beneficiaries of the highways. This can 
be done immediately in most of the older 
states but must come more slowly in 
some immature states of the south and 
west. General taxes, as those on prop- 
erty or income, should apply to motor 
vehicles or the income derived from 
them, to the same extent as to other 
tangible personal property. If other 
transportation businesses are subject to 
a franchise tax, motor transportation 
business, whether common carrier or 
not, should be taxed at rates which im- 
pose a substantially similar burden, 
though the method may properly be 
different. 
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Where Does Legislation 
Originate? 
(Continued from Page 5) 

by law, just as parties have been. Steps 
toward this end have been taken in Ohio 
through the enactment of a law for the 
regulation of lobbyists. It is significant 
that in the list of 111 lobbyists register- 
ed with the secretary of state under the 
provisions of this statute, practically all 
of the organizations which were men- 
tioned by the senators as having re- 
quested the introduction of bills were 
represented. It also seems significant 
that each of the senators interviewed 
stated that besides the bills he had in- 
troduced he had refused to introduce 
others for such organizations. If there 
is to be a growing tendency to shift the 
burden of drafting legislation to the un- 
official organization which desires it, it 
should be possible for every bill so pre- 
pared to be presented for consideration. 
Perhaps it would be well to consider 
abandoning the fiction that the member 
must be the author of the bill, and 
frankly recognize, as Massachusetts has 
done, that legislation should originate 
with the people, permitting its submis- 
sion through petitions. 





Land Owner Versus Flyer 


It is of interest to legislators to 
know what rights airplane operators 
have over privately owned lands, and 
especially at low levels when starting 
and landing. 

In the recently decided case of Smith 
vs. New England Aircraft Company, 
the resident owners of a country estate 
which adjoins an airport sought to en- 
join certain persons from flying over 
their lands and buildings, and sought 
to enjoin the maintenance of the air- 
port. 

They took the position that the avi- 
ators ‘‘have no right to fly their aircraft 
through the airspace above the plain- 
tiffs’ premises or any part thereof at 
any height, and especially to fly at low 
altitudes.’”’ 

The Supreme 


Judicial Court of 


Massachusetts (Worcester) did not 
agree with the landowners’ contentions, 
and sustained the judgment of the lower 
court, denying injunctive relief. The 
long opinion, contained in Volume 170 
of the North Eastern Reporter at page 
385, will interest all who are concerned 
directly or indirectly with aerial navi- 
gation. Aspects of natural, common, 
state, Federal, constitutional and inter- 
national laws are considered. 





The Roster Grows 


(Continued from Page 5) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Endeavor. Hon. Alex. R. Wheeler. 
Philadelphia. Senator William C. 
Hunsicker, M.D. 
Pittsburgh. Senator Frank J. Harris 
Williamsport. Senator Charles F. 
Bidlespacher. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence. Hon. Charles Brown. 
Providence. Senator Henry P. Stone 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia. Hon. R. B. 


WYOMING : 
Cheyenne. Senator L. A. Miller. 


Hon. William B. Belknap 


(Continued 

From 1916 to 1927, Professor Belk- 
nap was head of the Economics Depart- 
ment of the University of Louisville. 
He is a member of the Advisory Board 
of the New School of Social Research 
of New York City and a Trustee of 
Berea College. From 1924 to 1928, he 
was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Kentucky. 

He is the author of several articles 
on problems of taxation, and in 1925 he 
was a member of the National Commis- 
sion on Inheritance Taxes. He belongs 
to many national associations concerned 
with economies and political science. 

Mr. Belknap married Helen Clark 
Strong, September 14, 1922, and has 
two sons and a daughter. He belongs to 
numerous ¢lubs and is a Democrat, a 
Presbyterian and a Mason. 

For further information concerning 
this versatile agriculturalist, see Who’s 
Who in America, 


Herbert. 
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